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V. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY FOB ANDERSON VIIXE. 

Who was to blame for the sufferings of the Union prisoners at Andersonville ! is 
a question not often intelligently answered. It is common to blame the South as a 
people for the atrocities, rather than their proper authors. The newspapers of the 
South did not make the sufferings of Union prisoners a matter of general news, as un- 
der similar circumstances would have been done at the North, and hence the- Southern 
people knew but little of them, and they had, in any case, but little influence in de- 
termining the character of this prison. In most cases where these cruelties came to 
their attention, they protested with an earnestness which showed their humanity. 

Even Howell Cobb, who was in command cf the district in which Andersonville 
was situated, as early as May 5, 1861, in his inspection report, humanely protested, 
saying : "There are now in the prison twelve thousand prisoners. . . . The effect 
of increasing the number within the present area must be a terrific increase of 
sickness and death during the summer months." Yet in the July following we find 
30,000 men within the same area, and the death-rates fully justifying the prediction 
of Howell Cobb. 

On August 5 Colonel D. T. Chandler, assistant adjutant and inspector general of 
the Confederacy, visited the prison and fairly reported its terrible condition. Not 
the least among his humane recommendations was one which called for the removal 
of General John H. Winder, in eommand of the post, and the substitution, he says, 
" of some one who will not advocate in cold blood the propriety of leaving the pris- 
oners in their present condition until the number has been sufficiently reduced by 
death to make the present arrangement suffice for their accommodation." 

This humane officer in the same report characterized the prison as "a place of 
horror difficult to describe, and a reproach to civilization." Colonel Chandler fol- 
lowed his report to Richmond to urge action thereon. The report was there indorsed 
by Judge Campbell, the Assistant Secretary of War, who emphasized the recom- 
mendation for a change in commanders by this indorsement : " The frightful per- 
centum of mortality, steadily increasing, until in the month of July it attained the 
extent of 62 and 7-10 per thousand, appears to be only a necessary consequence of the 
criminal indifference of the authorities charged with their care." This report was 
also indorsed by R. H. Chilton, assistant adjutant and inspector general, C. S. A., 
who said : " The condition of Andersonville is a reproach to the Confederates as a 
nation." Notwithstanding this report and these emphatic indorsements, the only 
answer made to them was the promotion of General Winder, a short time after- 
wards, to be commissary-general in command of all the prisons east of the Missis- 
sippi. If this was not an Indorsement, it was not censure, and under the circum- 
stances was equivalent to commendation. 

It has been claimed by Southerners that Federal prisoners were fed as well as 
their own men. The writer was a prisoner at Andersonville, and by a careful ex- 
amination, drawn from his own experience and that of his comrades, he believes 
that the rations averaged less than ten ounces for each man per day. There was so 
little meat issued (either salt or fresh) that its influence in producing scurvy is not 
worth discussing. In his report Colonel Chandler recommended that green corn 
and other anti-scorbutic food (of which he says there was an abundance) be issued 
to the prisoners. The failure to feed the inmates of Andersonville properly has 
been attributed to the scarcity of food. Sherman afterwards subsisted his army on 
a country within a radius of two hundred miles of Andersonville, and it did not 
suffer from hunger. 

The animus of those controlling Southern prisons is shown where there can be 
no question of ability or want of ability raised. The country around Andersonville 
(even within a hundred feet of it) was covered by a dense pine forest, and yet the 
prisoners often ate raw food and thousands perished for want of fire and shelter. 

Colonel Chandler says in his report: " No shelter whatever has been provided 
these unfortunate prisoners of war; they have been permitted to stretch their 
blankets on such sticks as they can procure. . . . The prisoners are so destitute 
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of fuel that they are compelled to dig in the filthy marsh for roots with which 
to cook their food. 

The necessity for shelter at Andersonville is shown by the fact that there were 
108 rainy days during the year 1864, and that the temperature ranged from ten de- 
grees below the freezing-point to 110 degrees above zero in the shade, as shown by 
the tables kept by Ambrose E. Spencer, of Americus, 6a. 

There was one thing the Confederacy had in abundance— room ; and yet Colonel 
Chandler reported that the prisoners at Andersonville had but six square feet to each 
man. Measurements made by Dr. A. C. Hamlin, U. S . A., show that at one time the 
ratio of density at Andersonville was equivalent to six millions of people to a square 
mile. It is a well-established sanitary maxim that the death-rates of a city are 
always in keeping with the density of population. 

As the Confederate War Department was warned by a high and accredited offi- 
cer of the probable effect of this overcrowding, it was responsible for what followed, 
to the extent of its ability to prevent it. The expeditious removal of these prisoners 
(or most of them) to prevent their recapture by Sherman, after the fall of Atlanta, 
shows the department's ability in that direction where its interests were concerned. 

The location of the prison was, the writer believes, not in itself unhealthy. The 
water, had it not been contaminated by the sinks of the Confederate guard on the 
stream flowing through the prison, was fairly good. One consideration which he has 
never seen mentioned probably influenced its selection : there were absolutely no 
stones on the ground with which the prisoners could attack the guard. 

The reports of the surgeons show them to have been, generally, humane men. Dr. 
John C. Bates says of his patients : " The clamor was all the while for food." Sur- 
geon G. C. Roy describes the prison as "the most horrible spectacle I ever saw." 
Humane recommendations were constantly made by them, but the surgeons could 
do but little for sick prisoners, with Winder in command. One of them has since 
said : "I had no more influence in obtaining better treatment for the prisoners than 
the ' man in the moon.' " Everything was devised by the authorities at Richmond. 

The percentage of deaths in this prison was 3354 per cent, of the whole number 
confined there. In September, 1884, 17 per cent, of its inmates died, and in October 
27 per cent. These death-rates were too large to be attributed to ordinary causes. 
The figures of the United States War Departmeut, on a careful analysis, give the 
percentage of mortality in Confederate prisons as over 38, while in the Federal 
prisons it was 13.5. In December, 1864, the Confederate authorities refused to allow 
the United States government to furnish provisions and medicine for Union 
prisoners. 

In view of all the facts here given, we are forced to the conclusion that the con- 
dition of Andersonville was the result of criminal indifference, or of a deliberate 
design on the part of the Confederates to force the Federal government to accept 
their conditions of exchange. 

This brings us fairly to the consideration of the responsibility for the non-exchange 
of prisoners during 1863 and 1864. One of the principal agreements in the cartel of 1862, 
which was in force up to the time of the suspension of exchange, was that all prison- 
ers captured should be exchanged until the party holding the lesser number had 
exchanged all its prisoners ; the balance held by the other party to be paroled with 
the condition that they should not be used in the military service until declared 
exchanged by the consent of both parties. 

Let us see how these terms were \ iolated by the Confederates. On November 
30, 1862, the Confederate War Department authorized the execution of negro 
soldiers captured in arms. On December 23, 1862, Jefferson Davis, by proclama- 
tion, outlawed General Butler and all officers serving under him, making it legal to 
execute them when captured; also refusing to release by parole any Federal officer 
until General Butler had been executed, In July. 1863, General Grant paroled 
39,000 prisoners, or their equivalents, eaptured at Vicksburg. In the" September 
following these paroles were declared invalid, and the paroled men were put into the 
armies of the Confederacy. This action may have been justified by a former decis- 
ion of General Banks, but Grant did not like an interpretation which took away the 
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fruits of his victory. On April 17, 1864. we find Mm instructing General Butler, who 
had been appointed special agent of exchange, that " no arrangement for the ex- 
change of prisoners will be acceded to that does not fully recognize the validity 
of these [Vicksburg] paroles ■ . . and release a sufficient number of Federals to 
cancel them." 

There is no doubt that, when Grant was put In command of all the armies of the 
United States, he determined to stop an exchange of prisoners which yielded the 
Confederates all the advantages, while they constantly Ignored the conditions of 
the cartel. His keen eye had detected that the Confederates got good war material 
in exchange for men who seldom took the field again. In a communication to Gen- 
eral Butler he said: "If we keep up this system of exchange, we shall constantly 
supply the Confederacy with fresh material to light their battles." 

Early in 1864 our government offered to exchange officer for officer and man for 
man. On August 10, 1864, the Confederates accepted this offer, but made no reply to 
General Butler's question whether they were ready to exchange border negroes for 
their own soldiers. In December a parole of the sick began, and thousands of fam- 
ine-stricken Union prisoners were turned over to our authorities. This exchange 
justified Robert Ould's satisfaction, as expressed in a letter on a former occasion: 
" We get rid of a miserable set of wretches, and receive some of the best war mate- 
rial I ever saw." 

The proposal to retaliate for the cruel treatment of Union soldiers was not 
favorably received at the North. Charles Sumner, from his place In the Senate, 
condemned the principle, while Abraham Lincoln declared that he " never would 
starve men like that." It is not so clear, however, but that an open announcement 
of such a policy of retaliation would have been more humane than a secret one. 
The former might have aided in producing a sentiment which would have compelled 
better treatment of Union prisoners. 

The writer is not able to state to what extent this secret determination on the 
part of those having charge of Confederate prisoners was carried out, but gives the 
following copy of an order, showing that retaliation was attempted on defenceless 
Confederate prisoners in our hands: 

Office of Chief Commissary Subsistence, | 

Department of the South, Hilton Heap, S. C, Dec. 19tb, 1864. f 
Sir : The Major-General commanding directs that the following rations be issued to the 
prisoners of war in our hands, viz. : 

One-fourth pound bread. 
Ten ounces corn meal. 
One-half pint pickles. 
One ounce salt (for five days). 
The prisoners are allowed to purchase what eatables they may require from sutlers or from 
traders, and from no one else. 

Very Eespectfullv, Tour Ob't Serv't, 

H. E. Lord, Captain & C. 8., Chief C. S. D. 8. 
To Lieut. Geo. L. "Warren, 157th fT. T. S. Vols. & A. C. 8. 

Fort Pulaski, Ga. (Rec'd Dec. 28th, 1864.) 
There is nothing to commend in the treatment of Union prisoners by the Con- 
federate government : on the Union side there is reason to condemn the policy of 
non-exchange of prisoners. How far it was worthy of or justifiable in the govern- 
ment of a great people to play ths shuttlecock of diplomacy, while its bravest de- 
fenders were dying in hopeless destitution, we will not further discuss. 

The prison system of the South is to be traced to three of its prominent public 
men— first, Jefferson Davis, who retained Winder in his position, notwithstanding 
the earnest protest of humane men in the South ; Seddon, the Confederate Secretary 
of War, who declared he was In favor of fighting under the black flag ; and North- 
rop, the Commissary -General of the Confederacy, a man characterized by Confeder- 
ate Senator Foote as a wicked and heartless wretch. 

It is certainly not too much to ask that Northern men will cease to class a 
brave and generous people, of whom Judge Campbell, Colonel Chandler, and Chilton 
were conspicuous examples, with unfeeling wretches who murdered defenceless 
Union prisoners whom Providence had thrown into their hands. 

Wabbbn Lee Goss. 



